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| a planless world, adrift on a sea of individual 
desires, there was need of a Planner. 

There was need of someone who would tell us that 
we had lost our way. But there was still more need 
of someone who would tell us where to go. For we 





had not only lost our way. We had forgotten where we 
| were going. Society had lost its will to live. We had 
come to prefer the ornaments of life to life itself. 
And not only that. Society had not only lost its will 
to live. It had acquired the will to die. There was 
a disgust with life which made it want to perish. 
Everything it did showed that it wished to commit 
| suicide. There was nothing more to live for; it might 
as well disappear. It was a planless world. There was 
_need of a planner. True to its destiny, the Papacy 
_ came forward with a Plan. 
First of all, Pope Pius XI recalled us to a funda- 
| mental principle. Man, as God created him, is not 
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merely an individual. He is also a social being. In 
society he finds the full perfection of his personality ; 
first in that imperfect society we call the family, and 
then in that fuller and perfect natural society of fami- 
lies we call the State. 

For each one of us individuals the State is a means 
for our individual perfection. But each one of us indi- 
viduals is a member of the State and hence we owe the 
State the full service that its corporate activity can 
render. To each one of us society must contribute the 
most complete devotion. We are not the slaves of the 
State; we are its masters. But each one of us, as a 
member of society, has also the social obligation of 
contributing our efforts to the total effort which society 
owes to each other individual in it. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Here is the fundamental principle: everything we 
do has an individual and a social aspect. I may be 
the owner of property, but it is not true that I may 
do what I like with my property. I must also consider 
what this thing that I do will do to hurt or benefit 
society. All of us have society in subjection to our 
individual needs, but all of us are members of society, 
and as such are in subjection to the needs of all the 
other individuals in that society, and through that 
society. 

Here was the principle. What was its application? 
To Pope Pius there was a double application: one to 
the present order, which he deplored, and the other 
to a new order, which he called on us to construct. 

In the present order, there are two main problems 
which we must tackle: one is the problem of property, 
and the other is the problem of labor. Now private 
property, in our modern times, apart from some per- 
sonal holdings, is primarily a corporate property; 
many people own it, some few control and manage it, 
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and these few are but the trustees of other people’s 
property. But it is precisely, the Pope told us, because 
the real owners have not controlled it, but trustees have 
controlled it, that the institution of private property 
is in decline. It has not operated in the social interests 
of the many, but in the individual interests of the 
few, and therefore it has all but disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 


The restoration of property, therefore, must be one 
of our principal aims as long as the present order sur- 
vives. How can we do this? Confiscate from those who 
already hold, and re-distribute that? Even if that 
were not wrong, it would be impossible. All we can 
do is to work for a more equitable distribution of in- 
come, by an impartial application of the principle that 
both the individual interests and the social responsi- 
bilities of property are respected. 


JUSTICE FOR WORKER AND OWNER 


What then of labor which cooperates with private 
corporate property to bring to the human family the 
commodities which it needs for its sustenance and 
comfort? Here again Pope Pius brought to bear 
the principles of reason and common sense upon a 
problem which after all is first a moral problem. The 
worker combines with the owner and his management 
to produce goods for the community. It is a partner- 
ship for the common good, and the bond of that part- 
nership is justice—justice for the worker from the 
owner, and justice for the owner from the worker. 

Now the foundation of justice is equality between 
the two parties concerned; and the only way to secure 
this equality is through a collective contract. The in- 
dividual worker,- Pope Pius reminds us, is in the 
present order powerless to secure for himself that 
equality which is justice. It is only when working men 
unite for their common interest that they can secure 
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for themselves that which Pope Pius told us they have 
a right to have, a living family wage. The primary 
purpose of the partnership is not to make profits for 
the business; it is to supply goods and services for the 
community, and in doing so to supply each member 
of the partnership with the due reward for his efforts. 
Profits are only the human incentive to the owning 
individual to put all his forces into the creation and 
conduct of what is fundamentally a social enterprise. 
The re-distribution of property and the uplifting of 
the proletariate in an industrial civilization, these are 
the two minimum requirements set forth by the Pontiff 
in an economic order which he deplores. His main 
purpose, after all, is not to save a dying capitalism. 
It is not to restore to the world its old unsteady equi- 
librium. He saw only too well that the old machine, 
spinning away so bravely as it did in the past, was 
slowing down in our day, and the time could not be 
long before even the valiant efforts of social-minded 
governments could not keep it spinning any longer. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The machine, he saw, had to be rebuilt. And hence 
the second, and more important part of his Plan, was 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order. It was to this 
that he directed his strongest words. 

It was no new plan which he offered us. It was, in 
fact, a very old one, as old as man. But it came with 
all the crashing force of something violently new. So 
the old conservative Church of Rome came before the 
startled world playing a part that could not but seem 
to be wildly radical, so radical, in fact, that even radi- 
cal politicians, on their own confession, did not dare 
to adopt it. Yet the Pope of Rome had not been sud- 
denly converted to a new and revolutionary philos- 
ophy. He had merely seized another chance to preach 
the old philosophy which the Catholic Church had 
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never abandoned. It was, in truth, so old that most 
men, even some Catholics, looked on it as something 
terribly new. 

What was that old philosophy? It was a philosophy 
of man, and of society, and of God. It pointed out 
that man of his very nature must necessarily carry on 
his activities in a group. Wherever there is a common 
interest or a common effort there is naturally a group. 
Society is an organic order, a great structure reaching 
through human pursuits, in which naturally those who 
are engaged in the same pursuit have a common inter- 
est, and hence belong to the same subsidiary order 
within the great order of society. All those, therefore, 
who are engaged in making the same thing, in one 
company or in one industry, whether they be the own- 
ers, the management, or the workers, all together they 
are the one living organic order in that particular 
field. And the state itself is made up of many orders, 
each of them a unit performing a certain function for 
the common good. 


THE STRUGGLE OF CLASSES 


Now what have we made of this beautiful and deli- 
cate internal structure of society as it was designed 
by the Creator who made man a social being? Under 
the sad influence of individualism, the Pope answers, 
we have broken it up and in its place we have put 
two horizontal layers, one on top of the other: the 
employing class and the working class. Instead of 
grouping men together according to the function they 
perform in society, we have separated them according 
to the part they play on the labor market. We have 
grouped them apart according as they possess or do 
not possess. We have not joined them according to 
the natural unity of their all doing the same thing in 
their different ways. Instead of an organic, hier- 


archical order, we have introduced the struggle of 
classes. 
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Not only that, the Pope points out, we have also in- 
troduced the spirit of competition among those who 
possess, and thus divided society in still another fash- 
ion. Instead of looking on those who are engaged 
in producing goods as employed in a healthy rivalry 
for the service of the public, we have insisted on 
looking on competition as a deadly and implacable 
warfare. Instead of mutual assistance between com- 
panies in a common enterprise, it has frequently come 
to the point that one company cannot survive except 
at the cost of the destruction or crippling of another. 
And in doing this, we have opened the gates to all the 
evils of speculation and unfair trade practice, to the 
harm of all society. 

In these two facts, the existence of social classes 
and uncontrolled competition, the Pope sees the two 
great social evils of our time. In their place he pro- 
poses nothing less than the abolition of the classes 
and the control of competition. In place of two hori- 
zontal classes, one owning and one working, one small 
and one very large, and each one engaged in a deadly 
struggle within itself, he would have us simply recog- 
nize the natural vertical structure of society, that 
structure that was dictated by man’s nature, and there- 
fore by man’s Creator. He would have us recognize 
that all those who are engaged in the same pursuit do 
actually belong to the same order, owners, managers, 
and workers all together. He would have these existing 
orders allowed to operate as such. He would have 
them operate for the common good, not for individual 
advantage. It is these natural orders which the Eng- 
lish translation of the Pope’s Latin word ordines calls 
“vocational groups.” 


PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN WORKERS AND OWNERS 


Now we are not asked to work a revolution within 
society by actually setting up vocational groups com- 
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posed of all who perform the same function. We are 
merely asked to acknowledge the fact that they have 
always existed by the very nature of things, but have 
been hindered from functioning. We are, it is true, 
asked to remove those things which divide the worker 
from the owner into classes, and when we have done 
that we are requested to recognize the fact that they 
are truly united by the very fact that they are engaged 
in doing the same thing for society. 

Now our Social Planner is not so foolish as to 
imagine that we can take down our great industrial 
machine, badly as it is functioning, now in war-time 
worse than ever, and when we have it all in pieces, 
then try to put it together again, while the world 
waits, and starves. He knows very well that all the 
time we are reconstructing it, it must still go on 
ceaselessly performing its great function of providing 
for the consuming public. We shall have to recon- 
struct it as it runs. 

Hence the Pope made three proposals as a transi- 
tion to a newer and more natural order. He would 
have us immediately recognize the community of inter- 
est that exists between the worker and the employer. 
It goes without saying that he would have all labor 
organized and making collective contracts, and on a 
basis of industries, if possible, and not on a basis of 
single companies. But he goes far beyond this. He 
would have us see that there is a common interest 
between the worker and the owner in the management 
of an enterprise, and therefore he proposes a contract 
of partnership, instead of one of mere employment, 
by which the representatives of the workers have a 
share in the management of the business. This, of 
course, is a thing which many enlightened employers 
in the United States have already done. 

But he goes further than that. The profits of an 
enterprise also have a common source, and he would 
have the worker share in those as well, by writing 
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into the contract of partnership a clause of profit 
sharing, a thing which, again, many forward-looking 
employers among us have already done in this country, 
as well as abroad before the coming of the Nazi. 

Finally, as a further transition to the new order, 
the contract of partnership between worker and em- 
ployer would arrange for a gradual increase by the 
worker in ownership itself. This, again, is nothing 
new among us, for it is constantly taking place here 
and there. 


SocIAL CLASSES Must Go 


Now these three things—sharing in management, 
profits and ownership—are not in themselves the new 
order which Pope Pius XI announced more than eleven 
years ago. They could exist and the old order of social 
classes could exist as well. Hence he tells us that 
social justice will finally have arrived only when we 
have abolished the social classes and in their place 
put industrial control in the hands of the already 
existing orders of those who are all engaged in the 
same function in society, owners, managers, and work- 
ers together. 

When these orders, or vocational groups as we call 
them, have been established again in society as they 
once operated before the industrial philosophy de- 
stroyed them, then we shall once again have a self- 
governing industrial democracy which will ensure in- 
dustrial peace, a more equitable distribution of income, 
and an era of mutual cooperation in which the com- 
mon good will be the aim, and not private privilege 
and advantage. 

Moreover, these orders, or vocational groups, will 
themselves take over from the government many of 
the things with which the government is now encum- 
bered, and thus we will break down the bureaucracy, 
he tells us, and greatly decrease the crushing impost 
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of taxes. All of those social functions which we have 
necessarily thrown upon the State: social insurance, 
housing, health, maternity and child welfare, and a 
hundred others, all these are naturally performed by 
the private cooperation of the social orders rather 
than by the political arm of the national government. 

Then, while the social orders, the vocational groups, 
are managing industry in self-governing councils 
through their elected representatives, the State will 
be free to pursue its only proper function, “to guide, 
to watch, to urge, to curb,” as the Pope puts it, and 
thus look out for the common good more ably, unen- 
cumbered with social and industrial functions which 
do not belong to it. Then also the natural organic 
order of society will have been restored, with peace 
and unity as its proper consequences. 


The Farmer and Social 
Reconstruction 


RT. REv. Mser. Luiei G. LIGUTTI 
Reprinted from Tue CaTHotic CHRONICLE 


— first Pope was a fisherman. The present one 
is decidedly an agrarian. Now, there is funda- 
mentally very little difference between a fisherman 
and an agrarian, or for that matter, between a fisher- 
man-pope and an agrarian-pope. Both are simple 
folk in the sense of being sane enough to live the 
simple life instead of the complicated life. 

But the similarity is deeper than that. To wrest 
one’s living from the sea is very much like wresting 
one’s living from the soil. In the beginning God made 
an enormous amount of sea—just as He made an enor- 
mous amount of soil. A man can live almost as 
directly off the products of the sea as he can off the 
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products of the soil. The same can be said of nothing 
else in the world. It cannot, for instance, be said of 
a factory, though any number of people may make a 
living in a factory. 

Through the centuries since Peter, fishing has be- 
come less important and, by that very fact, farming 
more important. All natural resources created by 
God for mankind, i.e. for all men, are either very much 
in the land, or very much in the sea. There is the air, 
of course, but it alone will not feed a man, vital as it 
is. The point is that when less people live off the sea, 
so to speak, more must live off the land. 

Had someone crowded Peter’s boat off the Sea of 
Galilee, or had Peter seen some few men’s boats corner 
the sea away from many men’s boats, Peter may well 
have—and most likely he would have—written a 
social encyclical about vital spaces, simply because the 
sea was vital for many people to eat and nourish the 
body, by virtue of which nourishment they might be 
disposed to feed and nourish the soul. 

Pope Leo XIII was more concerned about the con- 
ditions of the industrial workers than about the condi- 
tions of the fishermen and farmers. No one today 
denies that Leo XIII had the right, and was correct, 
in being concerned about the industrial workers. No 
fisherman or farmer ever got himself into the dire 
straits (even when he got into straits of a sort) of 
the worker in industry at the time of Leo XIII and 
since. He never did, simply because the fisherman 
and farmer always owned something that would pro- 
duce when it was necessary to produce that something 
to live respectably. 

In a certain measure, Leo XIII could afford to forget 
about the farmer. The things which Leo XIII advo- 
cated as a remedy for the evils and injustices done 
the workers were designed exactly to give the worker 
what he did not have and the farmer ever has had as 
a heritage—some ownership and participation in pro- 
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duction. In so far as a vocationally-organized society 
does that, it is successful in doing what Leo XIII 
intended it should do. 

It is in this sense that all popes have been either 
fishermen or agrarians. It is in this sense that all 
popes who were concerned about the welfare of the 
most people spoke in defense of some kind of pro- 
ductive ownership for all people as a guarantee of the 
inviolable rights of the human person. 

As the problem became more acute, the Papal voice 
became louder—louder in pursuit of that fundamental 
fact. Listen to Leo XIII: 


But all agree, and there can be no question whatever, that some 
remedy must be found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretched- 
ness which press so heavily at this moment on the large majority of the 
very poor... And to this must be added the custom of working by 
contract, and the concentration of so many branches of trade in the 
hands of a few individuals, so that a small number of very rich men 
have been able to Jay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better 
than slavery itself. 

That was a very pessimistic thing to write across 
the optimistic pages of the nineteenth century. 

In the Church of St. John Lateran in Rome there 
is a monument to Leo XIII in which a laborer, leaning 
on the tools of his trade, is lifting a hand in salutation 
to this pope, the champion of his rights. Let us not 
forget that the rights which he championed were that 
the laborer should own not only the tools on which 
he was leaning, but also the trade. 

This is the situation in agriculture—when agricul- 
ture is not commercialized, as it appeared not to be 
in 1890. It is erroneous to suppose that Leo XIII did 
not know the fundamental value of agriculture in any 
scheme of social reorganization. His plan of reorgani- 
zation was based upon a wide distribution of private 
ownership—foremost among which were holdings in 
land. It was Pope Leo XIII who gave the curtain call 
for a future back to the land movement: 


We have seen that this great labor question cannot be solved save by 
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assuming as a principle that private ownership must be held sacred 
and inviolable. The law, therefore, should favor ownership, and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to become 
owners . . . If working people can be encouraged to look forward to 
obtaining a share in the land, the consequence will be that the gulf 
between vast wealth and sheer poverty will be bridged over and the 
respective classes will be brought nearer to one another. A further 
consequence will result in the greater abundance of the fruits of the 
earth. Men always work harder and more readily when they work 
on that which belongs to them; nay, they learn to love the very soil 
that yields, in response to the labor of their hands, not only food to 
eat but an abundance of good things for themselves and those that are 
dear to them. 


The task of vocationally organizing an overcompli- 
cated society will be made easier in the measure that 
it becomes easier to acquire small pieces of land. The 
way to make it easier may mean to educate people to 
“see the land” or it may mean to “open the land” to 
the people. 

All this is in accordance with Pope Pius XII’s Pente- 
costal address commemorating the great social encycli- 
cals of his predecessors. By this time fifty years after 
Leo XIII the voice from Rome makes very clear all 
men’s right to the material goods of the earth and the 
earth’s right to belong in small pieces to all men: 

The goods which were created by God for all men should flow equally 


to all, according to principles of justice and charity . . . Every man, as 
a living being gifted with reason, has from nature the fundamental right 
to make use of the material goods of the earth . . . This individual 


right cannot in any way be suppressed even by other clear and undis- 
puted rights over material goods. 


What —in the way of a question — are the goods 
which were created by God? What is the most com- 
mon material good from which are derived almost all 
other material goods? The land, of course—always 
there, always fundamental and essential—whose access 
is an “individual right (in the sense of individual 
family right) which cannot be suppressed.” 

The great value of the land does not consist in what 
it is materially worth, but rather what it is worth in 
relation to the things to which it is basic; Says Pius 
XII: 
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Economic riches for people do not properly consist in the abundance 
of goods measured according to a purely and solely material calculation 
of their worth, but in the fact that such an abundance represents and 
offers really and effectively the material basis sufficient for the proper 
personal development of its members. 

It is for these reasons that the present Pope stated 
those memorable words which shall be forever written 
on the walls of institutions and in the hearts of per- 
sons who believe in the family—as a Papal contradic- 
tion to those who do not: 

Of all the goods that can be the object of private ownership none is 
more conformable to nature . . . than the land, the holding in which 
the family lives, and from the products of which it draws all or part 
of its subsistence . . . The stability which is rooted in one’s own holding 
makes the family the vital and most perfect and fecund cell of society 
. .. Should not one think . . . of the vital space of the family and free 
it of the fetters of conditions which do not permit even to formulate 
the idea of a homestead of one’s own. 

We should perhaps speak of the role of agriculture 
in a vocationally-organized society not so much as that 
of a duty as that of a right—the right to be considered 
at all times the first, fundamental, and basic vocation 
of all vocations, and the right to be considered at all 
times the last refuge of all families. A homestead on 
the land is “vital space” in the first sense and a home- 
stead on the land is “vital space” in the second sense. 

Whoever is in any way interested or connected with 
agriculture can, therefore, best serve those who wish 
to reorganize society on a Christian basis by pro- 
moting, in season and out of season, the following: 
(1) Family-size, diversified farming, i.e. an intensive 
rather than an extensive agriculture—for those now 
on the land and those returning to it; (2) Part-time 
farming and gardening for the city dwellers and 
workers; (3) Colonization, homesteading, and rehabili- 
tation on the land of the poor and the needy and those 
on relief; (4) The productive home; (5) Co-operatives 
—credit unions, producer and consumer. 

These suggestions rest on firm bases as has already 
been indicated. The fruits of labor and natural re- 
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sources must flow in an equitable distribution into 
the hands of the people. The people must have access 
to the natural resources. Opportunities must be made 
for people to have some self-sufficiency—new forms of 
self-sufficiency, if necessary, and not forgetting the 
old—but none-the-less forms of self-sufficiency. Eco- 
nomic riches will not come through getting a higher 
and higher price for less and less production, and a 
higher and higher wage for less and less work. We 
must have a new pattern in the relationship of natural 
resources and people, i.e. a new pattern of many 
ownerships in productive property and many owners. 

Are there any natural resources that fit this new 
pattern? There is the earth and all its fruits. Is there 
any property which serves the common good best when 
it has many owners? There is the land. The land dies 
in the hands of companies and big landlords and cash- 
crop systems exploiting land for private gain. In a 
very few cases do such owners carry on educational 
projects which help the land, the family farms, and 
rural communities. It lives again when it is stocked 
with many family-owners. In a small piece, land is 
vital space for a family. In a large piece, land is a 
concentrated natural resource which suffers and is 
misused. 

The homestead, the productive home and a piece of 
land are the vital space of the family. They are the 
material goods which give the family a basis of security 
and independence. They are the material goods which 
give the family a basis for spiritual and cultural devel- 
opment. On land divided into small homesteads, the 
farm families follow a calling which is among the 
noblest in all the world. 

In the homestead in partnership with God, the 
father of a family can be the provider of a large por- 
tion of the food fiber and shelter which his children 
need. Whenever a large percentage of families do not 
live in homesteads there is not only insecurity in 
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family life, but very often the family is no longer a 
fecund cell for society. Very often there is complete 
disruption of family life. When homesteads disappear 
men begin to lose the supernatural because with the 
loss of homesteads men are losing the natural basis 
for the supernatural. Complete urbanization, complete 
industrialization bring inevitable decay of family life 
and decay of religion. 

We need a new generation of homemakers on the 
land; homemakers on full-time farms, homemakers on 
part-time farms. In those homes with the help of 
modern family-unit devices, our families must build 
for themselves through home production a large meas- 
ure of self-sufficiency. Our families must provide more 
of their own food supplies from their own land, home 
food supplies for nutrition and health. 

Family farmers who have sufficient land for the 
family must not become gamblers in the buying of too 
much land, in the buying of large-unit machines and 
specializing in one or two cash crops. Too much land, 
too much large-unit machinery, and specialized single 
crop systems are not sound in farming. The sound 
family farm keeps to farm production by the family. 
The sound farm produces a variety of things for the 
family and for the market. The sound farm is pro- 
ducing family needs and market needs not merely in 
one harvest, but in a harvest that extends throughout 
the year. 

Finally, farm family life is wholesome and prolific. 
It is the ever-flowing source of renewed strength for 
civil and religious society. In farm family life there 
is the spiritual vigor that springs from the union of 
supernatural religion with what a bishop dared to call 
“the almost sacramental quality of rural life.” 

* a .2 
The right to possess private property is derived from nature, not from 


man; and the State has the right to control its use in the interests of the 
public good alone, but by no means to absorb it altogether. Pope Leo XIII. 











Labor and Social 
Reconstruction 


WALTER JOHN MARX, PH.D. 


Reprinted from Tue CatHoLic CHRONICLE 


, attaining and the functioning of the vocational- 
group order of Pope Pius XI demands the coopera- 
tion of all classes of society in the promotion of the 
common good, in the equitable distribution of the 
products of economic activity, and in the organizing 
of economic effort in such a way that continuity of 
production and employment may be obtained. Conse- 
quently, in discussing the role of labor in the campaign 
for the new order, one must keep in mind that this 
order will never come into being unless the employing 
class is also converted to a belief in the utility and 
justice of the vocational-group order. 

The Papal program does not call for the destruction 
of existing associations but rather insists upon their 
utilization in establishing the base of a better eco- 
nomic society. Unions and employers’ associations 
fit quite naturally into a modern guild order. The 
primary need is the shifting from an attitude of class 
conflict to one of class cooperation. This change in 
attitude can be brought about by the application of 
Christian principles to labor disputes and also by edu- 
cating both workers and employers to a better realiza- 
tion of their common interest in the health of the 
industry which supports both. 

The history of modern capitalism is characterized 
by the periodic fluctuations known as the business 
cycle. As capitalism comes of age the length and am- 
plitude of these cycles become greater. The final end 
would seem to be the utter collapse of the present 
economic order. And economists of such contrasting 
backgrounds as the late James Harvey Rogers and 
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Professor Joseph Schumpeter are in agreement on 
this point. 

In any such devastating economic collapse the most 
injured would undoubtedly be the workers who, in 
general, depend upon a daily wage for their livelihood 
and are unable to pile up reserves to carry them over 
even the normal cycle fluctuations. Therefore the stake 
of labor in searching for a system which will replace 
our sick capitalism and which will do all that is pos- 
sible to iron out the waves of the business cycle is even 
greater than that of the employing class. Both classes 
would benefit, of course, from planned and continuous 
production. 

Labor already has an organization which can pre- 
pare the way for the new order—the union. It is true 
that there are still carping critics who delight in 
pointing out the differences between modern labor 
unions and medieval guilds. Conservative guild his- 
torians long ago tried to discredit Ludwig Brentano’s 
exposition of the similarity in purpose and function 
of the guild and the labor union. And yet, a study of 
history shows that the guilds of the Middle Ages were 
designed to give the worker the protection and help 
which the union of our times tries to give the modern 
worker. And no one who has read the story of the 
worker revolutions of the fourteenth century can 
believe any longer that there were no labor conflicts 
in the Middle Ages. 

It is true that the medieval guild fulfilled more func- 
tions than the modern union but there is no reason why 
the modern union cannot gradually assume some of the 
functions of the old guilds and thus not only render 
the members more real services but also increase the 
solidarity of the members of the union, performing 
such functions for example as sickness insurance, 
burial insurance, support of widows and orphans of 
union members, and union credit unions. 

Also in the spirit of the old guilds, the union could 
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emphasize more than it does security and continuity 
of employment rather than high hourly wage rates 
which may mean a low annual income and great in- 
security of employment. 


THE WORKER AND His JOB 


There must also be on the part of the individual 
worker a different attitude toward his job. There must 
be a revival of the traditional Christian concept of 
vocation. Because ours was a new country, for many 
decades the average American tended to tolerate his 
job simply as a temporary stop-gap until he found 
something better. Even today there is still present 
the old spirit of extreme individualism, of restless- 
ness with one’s lot in life, an insatiable yearning for 
material success, for unlimited wealth. 

Yet the fact of modern life show that most of us 
have but little opportunity of rising out of our present 
vocations. Whether we like it or not, class lines are 
becoming more sharply drawn in America. Before 
long, we shall find little more chance of workers rising 
out of their professions than their European brothers. 
This was clearly shown by the Lynds’ study of Mid- 
dletown in transition, by an important Harvard study 
and by a study made by Fortune magazine. 

Fortunately, many workers already realize that they 
cannot expect their sons all to become doctors, lawyers 
and professors (although a Fortune poll seems to indi- 
cate just that!). While manual labor was looked down 
upon for a long time, there is today a healthy reversal 
of this attitude. This is seen in the tremendous ex- 
pansion of New York City’s vocational education plant 
during the past year. Once the worker realizes that 
in all probability his future lies in the work he is now 
doing he can bring new zest to that work, can take 
more interest in the organization of his fellow workers 
and in the planning of production in such a fashion 
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that they will enjoy steady employment and a living 
wage. In the past the very cream of the workers was 
lost for the leaders rose into positions of management. 
In the future it seems likely that these leaders will 
cast their lot more and more with their fellow workers, 
and as in Europe, will find ample scope for their God- 
given talents in representing their fellow workers 
at the conference table and in the legislative halls. 


VOCATIONAL Group SYSTEM 


The immediate steps the workers can take to pave 
the way for a vocational-group order are to expand 
present union activities to include some of the activi- 
ties of the old guilds; to cooperate with the employers’ 
associations to insure the general health of the in- 
dustry and to provide continuity of production and 
employment. This assumes the ending of strikes and 
of labor conflict. 

Another step which would enhance enormously the 
feeling of responsibility of the worker would be to 
provide some means for him gradually to acquire a 
share in the ownership of the industry which employs 
him. This, after all, is what Pius XI expressly recom- 
mended as well as the worker taking some part in 
management. There would seem to be no surer way 
of abolishing strikes than to give the workers an 
adequate share in both ownership and management. 

Once the vocational-group system was established, 
the union would still be the natural organization of the 
workers. It would discuss and decide all matters 
pertaining uniquely to the interest of the workers 
and then its executive committee would meet with a 
similar committee of the employers to take measures 
of utility to the whole industry. Employers and em- 
ployes together would send representatives to regional 
federations of the vocational groups of a common 
industry, and to the all-embracing national council 
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of vocational groups. But to as great an extent as 
possible all decisions affecting the local groups would 
be made locally. Naturally, such fundamental matters 
as production quotas for all the industries of the land 
would have to be decided by the central council, the 
apportioning of these quotas among the members of 
each industry, by the regional federations, and the 
actual procedure of producing these quotas, by the 
joint action of the employers and employes of each 
factory. 

Along with the procedure noted above, there would 
have to be an elaborate program of education among 
the workers. The unions could obtain qualified experts 
in the fields of economics, sociology, and ethics to 
instruct their members. For workers to take an intel- 
ligent part in vocational-group affairs, in particular 
for them to sit as equals with the representatives of 
the employers, a high level of education is necessary. 
Perhaps some of the funds now devoted too often to 
internecine and jurisdictional conflicts could be used to 
pay for the education of particularly talented sons 
of the workers. The essence of the survival and con- 
tinuity of any social group or class depends upon 
its ability to give ample opportunity to its most 
talented members and the workers must make some 
provision for training leaders of high intelligence and 
character. 

It is difficult to see how the worker can fulfil his 
vital function in the new order without a general 
acceptance of the traditional Christian concept of the 
dignity of man and of the dignity of work. So long as 
men dream longingly of arriving at the “Leisure 
State” where work will be abolished, it will be difficult 
if not impossible to build up a sound vocational order 
in which each worker is proud of his place in produc- 
tion, proud of the skill he has acquired through the 
years, and deeply conscious that he is performing the 
task for which he is most fitted. 
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PRODUCTION FOR USE, NOT PROFIT 


Perhaps one of the most difficult problems in the new 
order will be setting up of machinery to make as 
certain as possible that each worker actually will find 
the work for which God has given him the most 
talents. Many observers have pointed out as one of 
the important roots of industrial unrest the dissatis- 
faction of the modern worker with his job. Parents, 
teachers, government and special agencies must all 
cooperate in utilizing the talents of each individual 
to the best possible advantage. 


Labor is affected by all the larger questions of social 
reform which affect other classes as well. Georges 
Bernanos has pointed out that at heart many a worker 
is just as much of a materialist as the capitalist, and 
that the thing that rankles in his breast is that he 
cannot exchange places with the capitalist. It is true 
that a reform of society would come much more 
quickly if the employing class could be converted over- 
night to the actual practice of the Sermon on the 
Mount since, after all, it is this class which still con- 
trols the instruments of production. Nevertheless, any 
lasting reform also demands a vast conversion of the 
workers not only to the social ideals of Christianity 
but also to all the implications of those ideals. 


In the new order there must be a revival of older 
checks upon the unlimited selfishness of men, there 
must be a limit to the amount of worldly wealth a man 
can accumulate, no man must be allowed to use his 
superior wealth and intelligence for the oppression 
of his fellows; there must be a revival of the ideal 
of production for use rather than for profit, an em- 
phasis on the widespread distribution of property and 
the education of the workers for responsibility in the 
management of that property. Security must be em- 
phasized rather than the quick profits of speculation. 
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The worker has everything to gain from the stability 
of production. 

_ There are certain examples in recent American his- 
tory which indicate that the vocational-group plan, 
far from being utopian, is eminently practical. The 
NRA could have been the opening wedge of a compre- 
hensive vocational-group system, particularly if labor 
have been given adequate representation in the formu- 
lation of the various codes. Many companies have 
made some provision for the acquisition of stock by 
the workers, others for representation of the workers 
on the boards of directors. Others have experimented 
with a guaranteed annual wage. 

Objections can be found to many aspects of the 
vocational-group order but so long as men are human 
their institutions cannot aspire to perfection. We 
know that our present economic system is running 
down and that when the present conflict is over we 
shall be faced with a period of deflation perhaps worse 
than ever faced before in human history, a period 
which may well see the collapse of the economic order 
into full chaos. 

Of all the alternative solutions proposed, that of 
Pius XI is most in harmony with the nature of man 
and with the traditional teachings not only of the 
Church but also of history itself. The day of rugged 
individualism is past. Man was never made to walk 
alone and the world is gradually realizing that every 
man’s success rests upon the shoulders of his fellows. 
In the revival of religion, of the old sense of social 
solidarity, of the concept of the common good as 
opposed to economic individualism, rests the only hope 
of the worker in a disintegrating world. 


x * * 


Rights must be religiously respected wherever they exist; and it is 
the duty of the public authority to prevent and to punish injury, and 
to protect every one in the possession of his own. Pope Leo XIII. 








Credit Unions 


WILLIAM J. KELLEY, O.M.I. 
Reprinted from Tue CatHo.ic CHRONICLE 


their quest for economic checks and balances on 
a runaway capitalistic system, Americans are plac- 
ing increased confidence in cooperative control of 
wealth and credit. In the past thirty-odd years credit 
unions (cooperative savings and loan institutions) 
have become really significant factors in this nation’s 
economy. Considerably more than two million of our 
citizens now hold assets of over $200,000,000 in nearly 
10,000 credit unions operating in every section of the 
United States and its possessions. 

The celerity and sureness with which the credit 
union movement is developing here is recognized as an 
important prop in setting the stage for the appearance 
of the corporate order, the plan of the Popes for social 
reconstruction. Vocational organization of society has 
already found a valuable ally in the cooperative system. 

The two movements have much in common. Both 
vocational groups and cooperatives must start at the 
bottom, with the great numbers of people; neither can 
effectively be impressed upon the citizens by their 
government or any other agency; they must depend 
for success on voluntary operation by an enthusiastic 
public. Both are truly democratic in theory and prac- 
tice; corporative groups are completely representa- 
tive, cooperatives are governed by elected officials an- 
swerable to the total group. Both enjoy the benedic- 
tion of the Holy Fathers; both are founded on the 
principle of the Brotherhood of man under the Father- 
hood of God. 

General acceptance of the organic social theory of 
the Popes will require a great deal of education. Many 
selfish tenets of the capitalist system are so deeply 
rooted in the American mind, because earning a living 
under “free competition” left so little time to think, 
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that proponents of vocational grouping will welcome 
every auxiliary plan which encourages common effort 
for the common good. The credit union movement is 
an extremely worthy auxiliary. 

Set up in groups of individuals with some common 
bond of occupation, residence, worship or recreation, 
the credit union collects the savings of its group mem- 
bers and lends these funds as needed to members of the 
same group at a rate of interest not exceeding one per 
cent per month. The profit thus made is returned to 
all the members annually in proportion to their savings 
in the organization. Operation of the units is closely 
supervised by banking department officials and those 
who actually handle monies for the group are ade- 
quately bonded. 

In Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII counsels as follows: 

When a society is perishing, the wholesome advice to give those who 
would restore it is to call it to the principles from which it sprang; for 
the purpose and perfection of an association is to aim at and to attain 
that for which it was formed... 

The credit union movement is essentially a return to 
the democratic principles upon which the American 
system of government was founded; it is a real mani- 
festation of those principles as applied to the manage- 
ment of money. Each officer of the credit union is 
chosen by popular vote; policies are determined like- 
wise, at annual meetings of the total membership. No 
member or minority of members can gain control of 
the organization because each is allowed but one vote, 
regardless of the amount of his investment in savings. 
The credit union is an organization of people, rather 
than of dollars, and is democratic in every sense. 

Perhaps more quickly than any other group, credit 
union members would grasp and employ the principles 
of corporate order. These two millions of Americans 
are becoming used to working together, they under- 
stand the philosophy of helping themselves by helping 
their neighbors, they appreciate the superiority of con- 
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certed action over extreme individualism. Many of 
them have suffered the ill effects of free competition, 
with its attendant price-cutting, inefficient duplication 
and costly industrial strife. The credit union move- 
ment is indeed fertile soil for vocational reconstruction. 

Credit unions do not attack capitalism; they seek 
to check its injustices; credit unions insist on the right 
of private property, they deny the right to use such 
property to the disadvantage of others; credit unions, 
like occupational groups, do not threaten all corporate 
business structure; they aim at a wider distribution of 
control and profits. 

Cooperative banks have an impressive Catholic back- 
ground. The first credit union in Canada was founded 
in a Catholic parish, so also in the United States. Be- 
fore the present war, when such notably democratic 
institutions were permitted in Europe, most of the 
credit unions there were operating in Catholic par- 
ishes. 

Many of the movement’s most eloquent spokesmen 
are Catholics and at least three Catholic organizations 
of nationwide scope, the Parish Credit Union National 
Committee of the NCWC, the Central Catholic Bureau 
of the Central Verein in St. Louis and the Christian 
Front, Villanova, Pa., are actively engaged in pro- 
moting credit unions in our parishes. 


In the words of Archbishop John T. McNicholas of 
Cincinnati: 


A parish credit union provides a source of credit at reasonable rates 
of interest, thus liberating the parishioners from the clutches of the 
usurious money lenders and installment collectors. It alleviates the 
suffering of the burden of debt and financial exploitation. It teaches 
the principles of mutual respect and mutual help. The parish credit 
union is a form of real Catholic Action and is a direct application of 
the law of Christian Charity. 


Man by himself does not thrive. His natural devel- 


opment stems from his association with others. Such 
is the basis for the corporate order. 


For the same reason that men form labor unions to 
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protect and improve their jobs and credit unions to 
augment their degree of security, men will discover 
that the corporate system, the gregarious way of life, 
is actually the natural way; they will adopt it even if 
they are not conscious that this is also the most efficient 
and the most peaceful way. From the day we are born 
and thus become part of a family, we are inclined 
toward associating with others for their good and 
ours. Occupational grouping is a recognition and an 
application of this fundamental, natural tendency. 
Those doctrines in opposition to this, as of extreme 
liberalism and unbridled free competition, are artifi- 
cial and unnatural and must be rejected. 

Occupational grouping of society, like the credit 
union movement, is cooperation, neighbor with neigh- 
bor, for peace and prosperity. 


Catholic Youth Apostolate 
Outline 


Most REV. JOHN A. Durry, D.D. 
Reprinted from THe ACOLYTE 


I. The CATHOLIC YOUTH MOVEMENT is an aposto 
late: its sole reason for being is to reform and pene- 
trate the natural, temporal order of society with the 
spiritual, supernatural truth and vitality of Christ in 
His Church. 

(a) It is a personal apostolate—exercised by each 
= in his (or her) own natural medium of daily 
ife; 

(b) It is grouped, coordinated—for mutual sup- 
port and stimulation and to produce necessary cumu- 

lative effect upon society. 
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II. The development of this YOUTH APOSTOLATE 
depends upon: 

(a) A cultivated sense of personal responsibility 
towards one’s own natural medium of life—the fam- 
ily; the class; the shop; the office; the parish; the 
community; the State; the nation; 

(b) A realization that membership in the Church 
implies participation in her social mission—the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of God on earth; work- 
ing with others, under ecclesiastical authority, as a 
leaven to materialistic concepts and customs. 

III. The steps in this development of the YOUTH 
APOSTOLATE are: 

(a) The gradual, intensive formation of leaders, 
a spiritual elite: 

1. Finding potential leaders within organizations 
or outside, not yet affiliated with any group but will- 
ing to serve; 

2. Firing their enthusiasm with the PERSON of 
JESUS CHRIST, the living exponent of God’s law 
of love: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God... and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Directing their intelligence to the study of actual 
situations and the application of this law to them; 

Utilizing their frankness in free discussion of 
situations and attitudes met with in their personal 
contacts: What is the matter? What might be done 
to remedy? How could it be done? 

Supernaturalizing their energy with sacramental 
life: “I can do all things in Him Who strengtheneth 
me.” Rooting out the minority complex with “God 
and I are a majority.” 

Building the power of personality through the 
assurance that the Christian works, not only for 
God but through Christ, he works with God—“God 
with us.” 

Establishing them in the strength of humility: 
“Without ME, you can do nothing.” 
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(b) Forming these leaders into a study group 
within the organization: 

1. To clarify their understanding of the implica- 
tions of: 

Natural solidarity of mankind—all members of 
the human family; all primarily dependent upon 
their Creator, all equally subject to His law as the 
law of life, temporal and eternal; all depending upon 
one another, affecting one another, in maintaining 
or destroying the quality of temporal life; in pro- 
moting or deterring progress towards eternal life. 
Hence, personal responsibility of the individual to 
all men, regardless of race or nationality. 

Supernatural solidarity of mankind—all redeemed 
by Christ; all actual (or potential) members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church, “members of 
Christ and members one of another.” Hence, per- 
sonal responsibility of each member to contribute 
spiritual health to the vitality of the whole; to ren- 
der service particularly to those other members with 
whom he is in immediate contact. 

2. To intensify their corporate sense as members 
of Christ in His Church through: Liturgical wor- 
ship: Attendance at Mass; study of the Mass; Dia- 
logue Mass; use of Missal; acquaintance with liturgi- 
cal prayers, at least parts of the Breviary (Lauds, 
Prime, Vespers, Compline), that it may become 
habitual to: live the life of the Church; think with 
the mind of the Church; pray with the Church; sense 
the apostolate of the Church. 

3. To mobilize this cultivated group for an 
APOSTOLATE, suggest: Observation of the medium 
which forms their daily life; appraisal of its assets 
and liabilities; suggestions as to how changes for 
the better might be wrought; definite determination 
to “try out” the suggestions; reporting on results 
and reconsideration; renewed effort. 
This method may be applied to family life; stu- 
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dent life in class, in recreation; work; clubs; com- 
munity life, etc. It should be worked out by those 
who are actual participants in the environment 
where the problems exist, where improvements along 
Christian lines are desirable. 


Definite assignments that call for energy and 
courage: Legion of Decency; good literature in 
shops, etc.; Catechetical instruction; visits to insti- 
tutions of children, etc.; Big Brother work. 

4. The radiation of the spirit and exercise of the 
APOSTOLATE from leader to leader and from group 
to group: The influence of Prayer, Example, Study, 
Action, Accomplishment. The contagion of a joyful, 
virile Christianity. Well-planned Days of Recollec- 
tion, Retreats. 

Vision of the stages of APOSTOLATE: Conver- 
sion: Bringing the potential member into actual 
membership in Christ in His Church; bringing back 
those who have strayed away. Personal Perfection: 
Realizing the “will of God is our sanctification,” 
seeking to attract others to a fuller concept of Chris- 
tian perfection. Forming the Social Conscience: 
Seeking by every possible means, in each one’s 
sphere of activity, to transform the temporal social 
order through the application of the spiritual social 
teaching of Christ and His Church: “To put the 
mind of the Church into the mind of the world.” 


Willingness for sacrifice in wearing the armor of 
Christ in service of and in His Church: “To serve 
the Church, to the letter, is to serve the Mystical 
Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ. This is why the 
Church is Catholic, undivided: it is the Mystical 
Body of Our Lord; it is Our Lord Himself into Whom 
we enter to become a part of His Divine Personality.” 
This the glorious goal set for the APOSTOLATE of 


the CATHOLIC YOUTH MOVEMENT: “‘to restore all things 
in Christ.” 








Some Things New and Old 


PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


What is the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, and who 
are eligible for membership? 

In the year 1603 Prince Federigo Cesi and several 
other scientific persons in Rome, including Galileo, 
got together and started a learned society which they 
called the Accademia dei Lincei, or the Academy of 
the Lynxes, so named on account of their eagerness 
to pursue scientific and literary studies. After the 
passing of years this society languished somewhat, 
and for a long time it was little more than a name. 

Then in 1847 Pope Pius IX resuscitated the society 
and gave it the name of Pontificia Accademia dei Nuovi 
Lincei, and so it continued. But when the Temporal 
Power of the Pope was overthrown in 1870, some of 
the members received a Royal Charter from the King 
of Italy and started the Regia Accademia dei Lincei. 

On October 28, 1936 a great scholar and scientist, 
Pope Pius XI, in a Motu Proprio gave new life to the 
resuscitated society of Pius IX and re-named it the 
Pontificia Academia Scientiarum—The Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences. His Holiness provided a new 
home for the Academy in the Casino of Pius IV in 
Vatican City, which he opened himself in 1937, and 
provided an endowment of 100,000 lire. 

Membership in the Pontifical Academy of Sciences is 
by invitation. Its members are both clerics and laity, 
Catholics and non-Catholics. Its aim is the pursuit of 
the purely experimental sciences, and the Academi- 
cians honored by the Pope with membership are chosen 
from all nations and all branches of science. 

The members of the restored scientific Academy, so 
the late Holy Father said, were chosen by him person- 
ally, and in 1937 the Academicians numbered seventy. 
On account of the war there is little available informa- 
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tion regarding membership, but the last published fig- 
ures distributed by nations were: 33 Italians, 6 Ameri- 
cans, 5 French, 5 German, 4 Dutch, 3 English, 2 Aus- 
trian, 1 Czech, 1 Portuguese, 1 Argentine, 1 Chinese, 
1 Pole, 1 Dane, 1 Norwegian. 

Among the American Academicians are Professor 
George David Birkhoff of Harvard, Dr. Robert An- 
drews Millikan of California, Professor Hugh Stott 
Taylor of Princeton. At the inauguration of the aca- 
demic year on November 30, 1941, Pope Pius XII 
announced that the Pius XI Prize for Astronomy had 
been awarded to Professor Harlow Shapley, Director 
of the Harvard Observatory. Professor Shapley is not 
a Catholic. 


PATRIARCHS 


Who or what is a Patriarch, and what is a Patri- 
archate? 

Patriarch is a word that may be understood in three 
senses. In the Biblical sense it denotes the Patriarchs 
of the Old Testament: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
others. The Canon of the Mass speaks of the “sacrifice 
of our patriarch Abraham.” 

Then the word is used in a monastic sense. For in- 
stance, Saint Benedict is given the title of Patriarch 
of the Western Monks. And so with Saint Dominic 
and some other religious founders. 

But in the ecclesiastical sense, Patriarch means a 
Bishop holding the highest rank, after the Pope, in the 
hierarchy of jurisdiction. That is, he ranks before 
a Primate. Today there are two kinds of Patriarchs: 
those who rule with patriarchal jurisdiction, and those 
who are titular. 

First in rank of all Patriarchs with jurisdiction is 
the Pope, who is Patriarch of the West, in which he 
is distinguished from his highest office as Supreme 
Pontiff of the Universal Church, and his simpler offices 
of Bishop of Rome and Primate of Italy. The other 
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jurisdictional Patriarchs are the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria, the Melchite, Syrian and Maronite Patri- 
archs of Antioch, the Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia, 
and the Chaldean Patriarch of Babylon. 

The titular Patriarchs are those of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, the Latin Patriarch of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Venice, West Indies, East Indies and Lisbon. 

A Patriarchate is the territory over which a Patri- 
arch rules. These, in the early centuries of the Church, 
were independent of each other and equal in authority. 
But the Patriarch of the West, the Bishop of Rome, 
exercised a primacy both of honor and jurisdiction. 

In addition to these Catholic Patriarchs, there are 
a number of Patriarchs of Oriental Churches not in 
communion with Rome; such as the Russian Patriarch 
of Moscow, the Rumanian Patriarch of Bucharest, the 
dissident Patriarch of Constantinople, and others. 

The Catholic Patriarchates are of extreme interest 
for students of the history of the Catholic Church. For 
instance, the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch and Jerusalem are reminders of the 
Latin Patriarchates which were set up by the Roman 
Pontiffs in the Near East during the time of the Cru- 
sades. The Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria 
and Antioch, who are entirely titular, reside in Rome 
as prelates of the Papal Court. The Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem does actually live in the Holy City, and 
exercises jurisdiction over Catholics of the Latin Rite 
in Palestine. The Pope as Patriarch of the West has 
the right of consecrating all Bishops of the Latin Rite. 
But this, it is easy to understand, is a right which the 
Pope exercises only on very rare occasions. 


